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MINIMAL ESSENTIALS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL* 



% LOUIS W. RAPEER, Ph. D. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 

PARTI. 



A CRUCIAL problem in American education to- 
day is that of adjusting the conflict between 
giving our pupils a real education and of 
preparing some of them for college. In the rural 
consolidated, the "county high schools," the "farm- 
life," and other such schools this problem everywhere 
is acute because this type of school must not fail to 
give to boys and girls a thoroughly efficient rural 
schooling. In the history of education new schools 
have failed the people by becoming formal and aristo- 
cratic, catering to the few instead of to the many. The 
German gymnasium, the real school, the academy, and 
the ordinary high school has each started as a popu- 
lar reform school and has gradually Jost its early high 
aim. The educator who has studied the psychological, 
historical, and social aspects of the curriculum sees 
that a natural, traditional association has today grown 
up in the minds of many between the idea of second- 
ary schooling and a curriculum made up of such sub- 
jects as Latin, Greek, algebra, geometry, French, Ger- 
man, etc. Many think of the secondary school as be- 
ing the institution which teaches these subjects and 
that a six- or four-year secondary school would lose 
its identity if it taught others in their place. This, 
Benjamin Franklin called "the chapeau bras of modern 
education" — carrying an imitation hat under the arm 
after wigs became the fashion, just because hats had 
been worn — but not by the ancients. 

The educator looks upon schooling, however, not 
as a traditional, static, fixed thing so far as subjects 
of study go, but as a vital agency for helping the peo- 
ple to meet in the most effective manner the principal 
problems of life. He is interested in the dominant 
unmet needs of our civilization, in the social compo- 
sition of the student population, and in the types of 
knowledge, habits, ideals, and appreciations which will 
best contribute to the solution of grave individual and 
social problems. Latin, geometry, algebra, German, 
and other subjects are to him but tools to be used only 
when they fit the purpose of education better than any 
others which may possibly be selected or constructed. 

There is to him no sanctified subject-matter to ques- 
tion the relative value of which is sacrilege. All 
phases of a curriculum are to be submitted to the test 
of relative contribution to the dominant purposes of 
schooling in our present-day complex and rapidly 



* From Dr. Rapeer's forthcoming book, The Consolidated 
Rural School, to be published soon by Chas. Scribner's Sons. 



changing industrial democracy. We are in the great 
era of reconstruction after the World War. Democ- 
racy is to be made the mode of life in all lands. Ours 
must be made a model through education. 

The social composition of the high school has with- 
in a few years vastly changed. From being an aristo- 
cratic institution fitted for the few who went to col- 
lege, the high school has in the last fifteen years 
doubled its number of pupils, over ninety per cent of 
whom will never attend a college. From being an in- 
stitution which could not well be tested by its servic- 
ability in meeting the needs of life (since the children 
of well-to-do parents have many means of success 
aside from their schooling) it has become one in which 
such fallacies as those of broad formal-discipline can 
not be disguised by fine words and phrases, such as 
"culture," "discipline," "preparation for college," and 
the like. We are today facing the problem of giving 
a secondary education to nearly two million children 
from all ranks of society, instead of the "upper crust." 

The problems which these pupils face when they 
leave school are largely the problems of life rather 
than the artificial demands of an academic college. 
These principal life problems, about five in number, 
form the chief aims of education about which we are 
practically all agreed. These aims of public education 
are the following forms of ability or efficiency : 

1. Vital efficiency — health and physical develop- 
ment. 

2. Vocational efficiency — agricultural and others. 

3. Avocational efficiency — right use of leisure, 
wholesome enjoyment, recreation. 

4. Civic efficiency — citizenship. 

5. Moral efficiency — morality, true religion, and so- 
cial service. 

These are the chief social aims of all phases of edu- 
cation from the pre-school period upward. Knowl- 
edge, habits, ideals, and appreciations (including at- 
titudes, prejudices, tastes, points of view, etc.) must 
be developed along all of these five lines and also for 
such fundamental tools as the three R's. Placing at 
the left of the page these seven commonly accepted 
aims and at the top of the page the four types of psy- 
chological changes which can be made in individuals, 
as shown before, we may form, by horizontal and ver- 
tical lines a chart, into the squares of which we may 
place the minimal essentials of an education, element- 
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ary, secondary, higher. Some of the subjects and ac- 
tivities (greatly modified, re-arranged, and stated) 
which we shall require in the rural school, correspond- 
ing to these aims, are those of : 

Hygiene and physical education 

Agricultural education 

Rural economics 

Arithmetic 

Home education 

American citizenship 

History 

Introductory social science 

Introductory natural science 

Applied ethics 

English language and literature 

Music 

Drawing 

Public speaking 

Avocational and recreational activities 

Rural sociology. 

It can be seen that these subjects are, or can be, 
closely related to the five dominant classes of needs 
of our people as individuals and as a nation and thus 
to the five dominant aims of schooling. The list is 
noteworthy for two great omissions covering six to 
eight subjects, namely, the "non-English languages" 
and the "non-arithmetical mathematics." These can 
not in America be justly required of any large propor- 
tion of our pupils. They are highly specialized sub- 
jects, meeting the dominant and fundamental needs of 
exceedingly few persons. They can not be listed with 
the minimal essentials of a commonly required edu- 
cation. If we were a European country in close asso- 
ciation with peoples using other languages than our 
own, if all pur students went into engineering, foreign 
service, or translation, if there were not so many me- 
chanical substitutes for calculation in use, if we could 
depend upon training regardless of subject matter 
(formal discipline), if all students had from ten to 
fifteen years for secondary and higher education, if 
the problems of life were not so insistent and pressing 
for our people, if our students were all exactly alike, 
and if the added cost for teaching such subjects to all 
were not prohibitive, we might entertain the sugges- 
tion, that these five or more subjects might well be 
kept as the staples or staple electives of secondary edu- 
cation and be required for entrance by all colleges, 
even state agricultural colleges. 

As it is today, the omitted subjects are usually re- 
quired for entrance to colleges and our great popular 
high schools with their thousands of students to the 
college's hundreds must, willy nilly in many cases, and 
because of ' the force of aristocratic and traditional 



standards in others, teach the wow-essential instead of 
the essential. Algebra, geometry y Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, Spanish, etc., are not essentials of an 
education. They are the tools of a very limited group 
of persons and most who study them today in our 
rural or city schools have much better use for their 
time. 

Even where a high school has a large teaching force 
it is difficult to make up a strictly and efficient educa- 
tional course for a student and at the same time pro- 
vide a college-entrance course for the few who purpose 
going to college. But the typical high school of this 
country has but two to four teachers. It can not give 
a separate course for those going to college and at the 
same time take up the courses that are closely related 
to the needs of our students and the country at large. 
Out in the cactus and sage-brush regions of the west, 
in the little God-forsaken eastern village which so 
much needs intelligent study and citizenship aliVe to its 
needs, and scattered over the broad agricultural val- 
leys, as well as in the high schools of our cities, we 
find pupils droning over Caesar's wars in ancient 
Gaul, covering blackboards with relatively meaning- 
less algebraic or geometric symbols, and vainly en- 
deavoring to gain a respectable knowledge of one or 
two non-English languages. This is the greatest trag- 
edy witnessed by the educator as he visits the schools 
of America today. A few decades more and a social, 
American education will have been accomplished, and 
these anomalies will not be seen. Today our problem 
is to connect education with life. 

Nearly a million preventable deaths occur each year 
in our country, and yet our secondary pupils study not 
hygiene, and little or no time is given to physical devel- 
opment. The pupils may, after several years' study, 
be able to translate the legend on the medal presented 
to Colonel Gorgas, "Salus Populi Suprema Lex," but 
the preventable death, illness, and physical defects 
rates remain uninfluenced by such study. No country 
ever had a greater need of energetic citizenship, and 
yet but a small proportion of our high-school students 
get even the usual desiccated half-year course in "dry- 
bone civics." Industrial and domestic intelligence and 
skill the typical high school leaves undeveloped, even 
though self-preservation is the first law of life and no 
real "culture" can omit such fundamental develop- 
ment as that connected with one's life calling. Pupils 
do not have time for essentials since the college and 
tradition demand non-essentials. 

The serious recommendation of the educator to the 
college is that it either demand the essentials needed 
for American life or free the high school entirely by 
making no conditions beyond graduation from a four- 
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year high-school course for entrance. No college can 
afford to injure and handicap American education in 
these stirring and exacting times. No college will fail 
to profit by helping the high schools as much as pos- 
sible to meet directly the dominant needs of American 
life for real culture and real efficiency. 

That evolution is all in the direction outlined above 
we have many indications. High schools are in many 
places finding ways and means by which to make of 
themselves real "people's colleges" ; the rapidly coming 
six-six plan of organization is sure to help; colleges 
are modifying entrance requirements in the right di- 
rection, several of the best in the country already 
meeting the demands of this article; and advanced 
students of education are everywhere practically unan- 
imous in this requirement of "hands off." The re- 
cent surveys of secondary-school systems contain 
strong indorsements of this policy, such, for example, 
as Larned's investigation of secondary education in 
Vermont for the Carnegie Foundation, and Davis's in- 
vestigation of the high schools of New York City for 
the School Inquiry. The recent books on secondary 
education are practically unanimous in this direction, 
as is also the report of the National Committee on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. Every 
teacher and administrator interested in this vital move- 
ment should be sure to read Professor Bobbitt's new 
book on "The Curriculum" (Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston), and the two reports on Minimal Essentials 
(published by the Public-School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, 111.). 

In response to a letter of inquiry a number of lead- 
ing educators have expressed to the writer their best 
judgments on this general problem ; and, as can be seen 
by the following quotations, the general verdict is that 
the college must help education toward a fundamental 
reorganization to meet the needs of life by accepting 
the product of the four- or six-year course with little 
or no qualification outside of the fundamental lines 
above. If algebra and geometry are a part of the 
necessary technical preparation for engineering, if 
Latin and other non-English languages are needed 
for teachers of these languages, let these subjects be 
taught as a part of the regular technical courses in 
either the college, or, by option, in the high schools 
with large enough groups specializing in these lines 
and with sufficient teachers and money to give funda- 
mental education for all as well as technical prepara- 
tion for the few. Beyond requiring English and rec- 
ommending sequence in courses, perhaps little should 
be demanded along other than absolutely essential 
lines. On the other hand, every American college 
should accept no student who has not studied hygiene, 



citizenship, applied ethics, elementary economics, Eng- 
lish, general science, and perhaps a few other funda- 
mental subjects. If colleges will study the causes of 
failure of students and will report to the high schools 
on the relative success of their former pupils, giving 
reasons for failures; if they will insist upon good 
methods and high standards of work; and if they will 
throw their great power over to influence rural schools 
to really do something for the country, most of the 
necessary readjustments between the two institutions 
will be promoted. 

WHAT LEADING EDUCATORS SAY ABOUT ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

From a Professor of Education in a western state 
university : 

A state-supported institution must admit to its student 
body students of moderate ability Who would properly be 
excluded by institutions established and financed by private 
or denominational agencies. It can not establish an intellect- 
ual aristocracy. If this principle is embarrassing because of 
the presence of students who are unable to take advantage of 
traditionally scholarly lines of work, other lines of work must 
be established better fitted to such students. ... I be- 
lieve in differentiation of entrance requirements for the sev- 
eral courses. ... In this connection it should always be 
remembered that high-school students do not know what they 
wish to do in the matter of further education. . . When a 
student wakes up to the idea of taking a course in the univer- 
sity for which his high-school course was not exactly the best 
preparation he should be allowed to match up in the univer- 
sity. . . . Our state university should not refuse to ac- 
cept any student who is approved for higher educational work 

by a high school in this state I think high-school 

men ought specifically to express an opinion as to the ability 
of a student to take up this or that course. ... As to 
what subjects should be accepted — university men should be 
liberal in allowing high schools to meet local demands. 

From the Dean o'f the School of Education in an 
eastern university. 

I am committed to the policy of admitting to college any 
student who has completed, with creditable grades, any good 
four-year high-school course, regardless of the studies, and 
who has the recommendation of the faculty as one fit to 
profit by college work. Further, I would admit any student 
past twenty-one years of age, without a full secondary course, 
on probation, and if he proves in the course of the first year 
that he is able to carry college courses with credit, I would 
cancel all conditions against him. 

From the Dean of the School of Education in a 
central state university: 

The school of liberal arts in any state college should ac- 
cept for entrance four years of high-school work without 
specification of what the units studied in the four years 
should be. . It has been my impression for some time, 

and this impression is supported by some figures collected re- 
cently, that the university can get as good results in par- 
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ticular fields by having the student begin work in those fields 
without preliminary work in the same fields in the high 
school. . . . The high school should determine what sub- 
jects best fit the student for life; the university should ac- 
cept these for entrance and should in the first two years sup- 
plement the work of the high school. 

From the Dean of the College of Education in a 
far western state university: 

The high scho61s know better than the college what work 
they can do and the colleges should take the graduates of 
the high schools where they find them. The work prescribed 
for graduation from the college can be made whatever the 
college desires, but there should be abundant opportunity to 
get into college after taking practically any of the courses in 
the ordinary high school. 

From the Dean of the Division of Education in a 
far eastern university: 

It seems to me that the entrance requirements of the uni- 
versity of Chicago embody the important characteristics of a 
good plan for admission to college. The features of this 
plan that seem to me especially desirable are as follows : 

1. No subject other than English is prescribed. 

2. The candidate is required to do a certain amount of con- 
secutive work in the high school in order that he may meet 
the requirement of a major of three units and a minor of 
two units. 

3. A free margin of five units is permitted, whereby pro- 
gressive schools may develop courses of instruction that seem 
particularly valuable either for the purpose of meeting the 
needs of individual pupils or for the purpose of meeting 
special demands in the community. 

From a Professor of Education in a west central 
state university: 

The plan now in operation at the University of Chicago 
provides the best means of securing an effective correlation 
between higher and secondary education. I have a predis- 
position toward a sufficient training in one foreign modern 
language, so that the student coming into the university will 
have a working knowledge of it. However, I do not insist 
that this be an iron-clad rule for all students. 

Dr. Judd, of the University of Chicago, also ex- 
presses the opinion that the University of Chicago 
requirements are good and that they -embody his own 
conclusions. 

From the head of the Department of Education in 
a western university : 

It has always seemed to me that our entrance requirements 
are based on the right principle. The only fixed subject is 
the use of the English language. For the balance a wide 
choice is offered, the university taking the ground that while 
the high schools may need to set up certain fixed require- 
ments, it is not the job of the university*to say to the high 
schools what these fixed requirements shall be. ' On the other 
hand, we feel very strongly that it is best for each high school 
to do those things which in its community seems most worth 



while and that the university entrance requirements should 
be shaped so as to permit of such a condition of affairs. The 
university later may pass on the quantity and quality when 
the student come to enter the university, but it ought not 
to prescribe its character for all the high school students. 

[The second part of Dr. Rapeer's interesting paper (which 
will appear in our March number) deals with "Non-English 
Languages and Non-Arithmetical Mathematics." — N. W. W.] 



ANOTHER FEDERAL BILL FOR 
EDUCATION 

A T the suggestion of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Rep- 
■**• resentative Baer, of North Dakota, has introduced 
in the House a bill to create a new department of the 
Federal Government to be known as the Department 
of Education and Human Welfare. The bill provides 
for the centralization of the educational activities of 
the Government, the establishment of trade schools 
and for an inquiry into illiteracy. 

That centralization of national activities in educa- 
tion is wholly desirable cannot be disputed when one 
considers the fact that these are now scattered through 
more than eighty bureaus, divisions, commissions and 
the like. The national establishment of trade schools 
is a question open for debate. Illiteracy is a problem 
calling for more strenuous endeavors than an inquiry 
or an investigation. Illiteracy needs action; immedi- 
ate, concentrated, concerted. 

It is to be hoped that this is not a political move. 
We already have enough of political, partisan agitation 
in educational legislation. — L. A. W. 



LOUISIANA APPROVES 

' | ""HE people of Louisiana at the last election rati- 
■1 fied five most important constitutional amend- 
ments as follows: 

1. A State tax of a third of a mill for the four 
white higher educational institutions. This is a sub- 
stantial financial increase. 

2. A State tax of a mill and a half for the support 
of the public schools. This doubles the State support 
of education. 

3. A parish tax of 3 mills. This doubles the con- 
stitutional parish tax. 

4. All of the above are to be collected on a hun- 
dred per cent assessment. 

5. The removal of the $10,000 annual limitation on 
the support of Southern University. — L. A. W." 



It is not so much a matter of the subject, as it is 
an orientation into the realm of broad human inter- 
ests that a democratic education must provide. — R. M. 
Ogden in School and Society. 



